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A Testimony of Fallowfield Month!) meeting 
concerning Mary LuKENs. 


Believ t » |} fal rsenre 

2eileving it may be uselul to survivors, we 
are engaged to preserve a memorial of t 
| } 


yur beloved 


he 
friend Mary Lukens. 

he was bornthe 3d day of the 9th month, 
1764. and w r Isaac and Han 
nah Shoemaker, of Upper Dublin, M yntgomery 


vir 
tues ol 
~ } 


as the daurht ol 
county, Pennsylvania. 
was l ting 


made 
of cighteen, appea 


In very early life, she 
Wi to take up the cross, and at 
red in the 


ol 


‘ 
the a 


Mninisiry 
Kee} li 


g ciosely In self-denial, she 
j 


the path 


remained with her parents, managing for their 


support 
riage with Daniel Lukens, in her twenty eighth 
year. 


She w 
She w 


and comfort until the time of her mar- 


stive and industrious 


awomanh of ac 
habits, and faithful in the performance of her 
christian duties. She was a willing helper in 
the chamber of sickness at home, and in the 


hood for miles around; and, being re-! 


neighbor 


markable for her cheerful and happy dispo- 
> ' ] ' 
Sition, was enabled to raise the desponding 


] 
mind, while she istered of 


relief 
quent oc 
ls vba | 
ol 


brought to the bed of disease, pressin 


) | 
admin to the 
the body. It became a matter of [re 


currence, that persons w! 
led away by the follies an 
when 


min been 


vices the age, 


ly 


(On such occasions, sh 


invited her company. e 


, 
ivoured 


Was often { in the exercise of the myp- 
istry ;and, trough the mercies of God, 
a. ssful in bringing their minds 
to centre the “unspeakable gift.” Ln the 
duties of hospitality she was ever found faith-| 
ful, not coveting to be rich (as she would say) 
but desiring only to have what was needful 


he 
f her friends in a plain way. 

She was an acknowledged minister in the so- 
ciety for nearly forty years, and was frequently 
engaged in attend®g the neighbouring meet! 
She also visited the families of anumbe 


for th@ssupport of a family and t entertain- 


ment 


0 W 


\V 


a 


ings. 
of monthly meetings, and rforined several 
visits at a distance in Truth’s service ; 
which, in company with her husband, in the} 
year 1922, was to Ohio Yearly Meeting, and 
from thence to the Seneca tribe of Indians, on 
the Catt Q lt appears from her Jour- 
nal, that she had a solid and satisfactory meet- 


Pp 


one ol 


iraugus. 


ing with them; at the close of which, one of the! 


chiefs stood up and expressed much thankful- 
ness, and said he believed their women and 
children understood what had been said ;— 
that we were the people who first took them 
by the hand to instruct them,—and he thanked 
the Great Spirit that put 1 our hearts to 
come and them; and said they would 


in 


t 
see l 


heartily pray the Great Spirit to conduct us 
safely home. Afte rwards they proceeded to 
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and marvellous are thy works, thou great and|She also quoted several appropriate passages 
Holy Gne.’’ Inthe public interview she hadjof scripture, and spoke of the love she fe lt for 
with the Indians, she told them she had wanted her good Master who had followed and fed 
to come and see them ever since she was a/lherall her life long. She likewise spoke ot 
young woman. Although the accomplishment)the time she had been met with in early life, 
of this concern was | yng delayed, yet in the|and made covenant with him, and that she had 
end the recollection thereof afforded her solid;never had cause to repent it; adding I often 
satisfaction. had to rejoice and be glad, that | was given up 
She was often led into deep sympathy for|to co his will.” Then said, “Oh! nport 
those of her fellow-creatures held in bondage, ance of being ready! Nothing like icin all tl 
and would sometimes speak in ir religious! world Dear children, keep a single e to 
meetings on th half; inviting the audience the Lord.” 
to lay the matter deeply to heart, and be ready At another time she spoke of the early cov- 
on all occasions to act the part of the good/enant she had made, and r ferred ne 
Samaritan; —cautioning rainst that Spirit, o riirst appearance in the mu \ n 
which would pass by “on the other side.’’;couraging all to hold on, and the end wot 
The coloured peo; re family t nall; and kin S t | s led, 
and many of those within the sphere of her ac-|** Hosanna! Hosanna, to Him in th est 


| 
} 


RGR TENS” 


SS LS EE ye 


Tunesassah, and had comfortable meeting; Caln Quarterly Meeting ; in the latter | f 
: : ‘ ' } l ff 1. : P } ‘ : 
wilh the Indians at that place, where similar) which, she wastaken ii Next day she re- 


] ‘ os . aad hut the 
nome apparentiy recovered: vdut Ui 


turned Tr 
he had a severe attack, which 
! 
i 


tokens of satisfaction were given by one of the 


chiefs. |night following s 


In the performance of this visit, she en-'continued several hours. In the morning, she 
~~ ' . 5 1 . ’ — ler LelidAe 
countered many difficulties and disappoint-|spoke very affectionately toher children and 


those around her, nearly in these words, “Dear 


1e bosom of her family, like the faith-;children, we must all die: 


ments, but returned home with 
ness to tl 


tk 


innocent giad- 


remember it every 


' t ate ‘ \ 1 ' . Bs 1 gies . 
ful husbandman with the last sheaf of the har-|day. It is an every-day work to bea christian. 
a a a tab ae 1 of her Journal. she ! ‘ P,, ® proud. Have God: always” before 
vest: and at the end olf her Journal, She has the;—be not proud. ive sod. aiways Delore 
following words. **L often had to say, Great Love one another :—lItve in love, 


your eyes. 





quaintance, have given strong t (bout noon, it was observed her hing 
christian virtues. , was attended with d ilty , 1 the 
She frequently held upto view, publicly)es 1g, without showing any nptoms of 
and privately, the great importance of attending| alarm or uneasiness, she mad 1 qu ind 
meetings of Divine worship; of which s was,| peaceful close, on the 26th of t LQ nth, 
throuch life,a pract cal example On such oc-| 1839, in her sev V- ar. 
casions, she gave evidence that her mind was — 
entred in that state of tru il devotion, KEN CS EGYP' 
which is consistent with the dignity and solem- a WI 
nity of such opportunities; and her concern was, ulpture t ni 3 thy 
irequently to urge on those attending, to leave | But religion 1 : nD hy 
the world behind ,—to avoid heins engaged a f | nh al ] bed Ly he 
the meeting-house on their wor dl concerns, | ¢ he thi b] l id ol i | il ItlS, 
—and to guard against a lrowsy or restless I ruics ol ( ry craft, ¥ fix- 
lisposition in meetings. | rtain proportions for each ] sta 
In her family, she was kindly affectionate, id g ition 
and impressed upon her children (nine in num- lw nen, laid r ¢ t ge- 
ber‘ at an early age, the importance of attend= ni ” the tist Paint en ve 
ing to their religious duties. She also made it) advanced ul | i c 
arule totake as many ofthem to meeting bi it colours Drawing and d L were 
with her, as circumstances would permit.| monst , he la perspect n 
She was in the practice of frequently collecting) of vision lisreg ( SIC, 
her family together to wait upon the Lord; on! w from Plato sresti ccr- 
which occasions her children sometimes read in tain established pproved m den 
he scriptures or other religious books. l th La ig re- 
In the year 1832 she was affected with ajs tsome | y 
paralysis in her right side, which entirely dis-! pen I 
abled her right arm, and, fora time, her move If we } we shall find no 1 tor 
ments on foot. ‘This deprivation she continued supposing that t! lyane of mod nes 
to bear with much christian resignation. The were anticipated 1 mysterious t 
sick and needy, however, occupied her mind,the Eyyptians Something = thi ve 
as usual; and she would frequently urge some, known of as y to practice astrology, to dl- 
part of the family to inquire into such cases, | vide t! lipt l to effect tl 
and give the ne cessary relief. Aftera time,' tio P ids Som | m- 
she became so far restored as to be able to at-/istry is implied in their manufacture of | un; ; 
tend meetings, and was often exercised in her ledge of phys gy, phar- 1§ 
gifttherein. By the assistance of her family and itics and surgery, in t f th 
friends, she also performed, different times, lical art; something of geo ir 
several visits from home in the service ol surement of land 1 sou gof mechan- 
Truth. s in their enormous buildings and monuments : 
Twodays before her death, she attended But their great e1 s were multitudes of la- ! 


') 
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bourers, aided by such natural expedients as the; Amuna or Ammon appears to have been nomi- 
lever, the roller, and the inclined plane, which|nally the chief of the gods. His attributes are borrowed by one nation from the other, was not 
Can scare ly be called machines. In other sci-)to some extent identified with those of the sun; practised by the Egyptians as a religious cere- 
ences there is evidence of long and careful obser-| but they are not easily distinguished from the mony, nor upon the infants, nor universally. 
vation, but nothing to prove an acquaintance with|attributes of several subordinate deities. His! And it is remarkable that the belief in the con- 
the laws of nature. Progress in the medical art ram’s head is still a Mystery. Thoth was the) scious existence of the -soul and a retributive 
was precluded by the necessity of adhering to|god of intellect and learning. His representa-|state after death—a doctrine hardly to be lost 
the a of the sacred books. Science was’ tives were the ape and the ibis: the former, it is|when once im] arted—seems to have been so pro- 
monopolized by the priests; and it is said that) supposed, because it approaches nearest in intel-|minent in the one faith while it was so much the 
by them the King was regularly sworn to retain lect to man; the latter, because its black and/ reverse of prominent in the other. 3. That 
the old and unintercalated year. The want of | white fe ather resemb| , OY may be imagined to there Wis no connexion between the nythology 
decimal notation, and the eonsequent clumsiness/resemble, writing. The popular divinity was of Egypt and that of Greece. Subtract what is 
of the system of numeration, would go far to! Osiris, the god at once of the Nile and the realms!common to all polytheistic systems, and what is 
preclude the improvement of arithmetic or any} below. Typhon the scorching wind of the des-|common to all systems of natural religions, and 
science into which calculation entered. ert which dries up the waters of the Nile, was absolutely no similarity remains. On the one 
side are forms of human beauty, majesty, and 
more adyanced stave of religious speculation the! passic. 1 wnich the original groundwork of na- 


Q 


of circumcision which is supposed to have been 


Literature, the Egyptians appear to have had'the antayonist and murderer of Osiris ; and at a 
none, except of the monumental or sacred kind, 
including under the latter head the sacred books! two may have represented the conflicting powers ture-worship is as much as possible concealed by 
of science. But the art ot writing was practised by!of Good and Evil. Sacrifices were offered for’ the working of a plastic imagination ; on the 
them, or at least by'the learned part of them, more | the ordinary purposes—to conciliate the favour other side are forms bestial or grotesque, feature- 
extensively than by any contemporary nation.|of the gods, to requite their benefits, and to/less and passionless, exhibiting nature-worship 
Mr. Kenrick gives us a full history of the inter-!ayert their wrath. 'lyphonian, that is, red-haired in one of its lowest stages. But in every respect 
pretation of hieroglyphics, the key to which was| men were immolated when they fell into the/in language, in phy sioznomy, in mind, in politi- 
first given by the parallel inscriptions in hiero-| hands of the ( ndet mann 
glyphie and Greek found on the famous Rosetta 


£ 


natives, in honour of Osiris, whose /cal tendencies, in manners, as well as in religion, 
name is concealed in that of the fabled Busiris.'the coutraricty between the Egyptian and the 
That the practice of offering human sacrifice is) Athenian is complete. There is nothing on the 
their due shares in that discovery, of which each} ¢ mnpatible with a high degree of civilization we other side except the vain pretensions of the 
uneandidly claimed the Whol . The hieroglyph-| know from the examples of Greece, of Rome, and priests of Thebes, the credulity of Herodotus, 
ics are now known to be of three kinds, all of! Mexico. 
which are generally mingled in the same inscrip- 


stone, aud metes to Young and Champollion 


’ : ‘ ° . a | 
There were great gatherings in hon-|and the wildest legends of the mythical 





; : am our of the gods, in the nature of pilgrimages or and we are suprised that so strict an ethnologi 
tion—the pictorial, the symbolical, and the pho-| holy fairs, which were celebrated with festivity, as Mr. Kenrick should be inelined to admit even 
netic. he pictorial hieroglyphic is the simple! with noisy music, with illuminations, and with the general fact of an Egyptian colonization. 

picture of the things signified. Symbolical hiero-} license. “Thi re Were inysteries, which were not The most degrading part of the r¢ ligion of the 
glyphics are, among others, a crescent for a month, | in Egypt at least, initiations into anything dif- Kgyptians was their animal worship, which they 
the maternal vulture for maternity, the filial vul-!ferent from the popular religion ; but merely |earried to a higher pitch than any other people 
panser for son, the bee for a people obedient ti representations — celebrated amidst nocturnal not ¢ xcepting the Hindoos. Almost the whole 
their hing, the bull for stre) gth, the ostrich fea- cloom—of the suff rings of Osiris. If strangers |animal and some part of the vegetable kingdom 
ther with its equal filaments for truth, the lotus) in Egypt underwent painful initiation, it was ini- enjoyed either a national or a local sanctity. 
for Upper, and the papyrus for Lower Egypt. tiation into the knowledge of the priests, and not Gods it was said grew in the gardens. The 
To these we may add the bird, which denotes a into their mysteries. The Lgyptians believed! most cogent reasons of policy and the terrible 
eycl of time an Coptic phanech,) and about! in the existence of the soul after death : they/name of Rome failed to suave from death the Ro- 
which, such wild fables were received by the’ believed that it would be judged in Amenthe by\man who had killed a cat. Fancy had first as- 
credulity of Herodotus and by that of the Fa-\ Osiris and his forty-two assessors, before whom'signed to each god his favourites or symbols 


thers. But the greater part of the hieroglyphics it was brought by Analis: they had an Klysium among beasts or plants. Then the beasts and 
are phonetic, like our alphabet, and are being + ‘i ; 


surrounded by waters, where the Osirian—that 
slowly and precariously decyphered into the 


words ota language which Is identified with the 


: plants thems lves were reverenced, and at last 
is, the happy dead—plowed, sowed, reaped, and worshipped. Stately avenues of colossal statues, 


; thrashed, as on earth—a singular want of fancy. magnificent porticoes and columned courts ushers dl 
ancient form of Coptic. . Retributive pains, by fire and steel, are also sup- the awe-stricken devotee into the sacred presence 

rhe religion of the Egyptians must be gather- posed to have been detected among the paintings. of an ibis or an ape. The highest object of this 
ed chiefly from the sculptures and paintings. 


: oad At the same time they held and taught to the sgperstition, the bull Apis, was regarded as an 
The religious inscriptions and funeral papyri re-, Greeks the doctrine of metempsychosis. It is ; incarnation of Osiris. NO rational ac- 
main undecyphered. The account of Herodotus difficult to reconcile with either of these notions count of such a system can be give The ser- 
is rendered suspicious by his solicitude to force their belief that th spirit dwelt in the body so pent cannot have been respected for its utility. 
long as the body could be rescued from decay, Th ibis cannot have been honoured as the des- 
, : :, u and the reason which they gave for bestowing troyer of the sacred serpent. Nothing divine 
Greeks are tainted by their philosoy hizing and such pro ligality of labour on their sepulchres— can have been perceived in the beetle or, the ape 
MYSUcising spirit. Chat the Egyptian theok cy that the tomb was man’s eternal home. The The connexion between the god and the™ beast, 
embodied no profound physical or i taphysical darkness of uninterpreted hi roglyphies still rests | was originally the offspring of a grotesque imagi- 
system is evident from the fact that it was not to a vreat extent on the religious ¢ reed and prac- nation, and priesteraft and the superstitious ten- 
formed at once, but by gradual addition and de-)tices of the Egyptians. But three things we dency of the people did the rest. 
velopment, and that it was to the last partly local. think we can discern from the information which The politieal constitution * Kgypt was based 


the Pantheon of Egypt into a conformity with 
that of Greece. The accounts of the later 


It appears to have beeu, like the other religions’ Mr. Kenrick has collected:—1. That the Eevp- on easte. The privileged castes were those of 
; age POT LG rreece and ly t\+ . ; . 1] : i.e ’ ms ° i. . 
of the Pagan world 4 (reece and Italy, of| tian religion was in all essential respects like the the warriors and the priests, who, with the Pha- 

Pheenicia and India—a worship of the powers of | other reli 


gions of Paganism, and traceable tothe roahs, held in fee all the land of Egypt. Tho 


same sources ; 


nature represented by great natural objects, such 


and consequently that whatever!|Government was an hereditary monarchy. W hen 
may be Kgypt’s ** place ink universal history,’’ election was necessary, the two privil ged castes 
she is not likely to assume an extraordinarily chose from among their own members ; the peo- 
important place in the history of theology, or to ple enjoyed only the right of acclamation. If 
affect, In any material 1 spect, our vik ws as to the choice fell on a warrior, he was at once re- 
the origin of religion 2. That no connexion is ceived into the order and initiated into the wis- 
cr to be traced between the religion of the Egyptians dom of the priests, Legislation was the prero- 
vanced towards the conception of a single God, and the religion of the Hebrews, A more de- gative of the King; but he was bound to rule 
either independent of, or permeating the material cided polytheism than that of Egypt cannot be and judge according to law. He was much in 
world ; but contact with the philosophic Greeks imagined. So far from reco mizing anything the hands of the priests, who imposed strict rules 
in the age of the Ptolemies can hardly have fail- like the supremacy of a singh “Divine Being in upon his life, and by a daily homily made the 
ed to lead to some speculations of this kind, and their theological system, we can scarcely even duties and virtues of sovereignty familiar, per- 
the accounts derived from (treek sources of trace anything answering to that primacy of Ju- haps too familiar, to the Royal ear. The priests, 
Egyptian mysticism, thou_i: false of early, were piter which preserves at least a vestige of mono- in fact, were the lords of Ngypt. Exclusively 
no doubt, in part at least, true of later times. theism in the religion of the Greeks, ‘Phe rite possessed of science, and even of letters, numer- 


as the sun and moon, or by forms hestial or hu- 
man, which were selected as symbolical of their 
attributes. On this groundwork imagination 
wrought, as among the Greeks, though to a less 
extent and in a different way. We cannot tell 
how far the more reflective minds may have ad- 
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ous, wealthy, united, ina single polity, a confin-| For while sin—open sin—leads her thousands astray, 
ed territory and an isolated people, unehecked Ten thousands are led by false pleasures away ; 

by any liter: wy, p hilosophiec ‘al, or foreioen influ-! Let the Christian in heart, then, redeemed and set free, 
ence, thy oy must have exercised a dominion un-| Never dare to return, oh, vain music, to thee. 
rivalled by any prie ‘sthood in the history of the 
world The rosult was a land of te mples of dei- 
fied apes and consecrated onions; a liter ‘rature of 


a 
In aformer number we acknowledgédwthe 
reception of the * Memoir, Letters, and Poems 


1) 


religious inscriptions and funeral scrolls; 
Goyernment apparently mild and humane; a 

endaring polity and long internal peace ; an in- The following letter!written to Robert South- 
tense and stubborn nationality ; a civilization|ey, with his reply, is interesting, and although 
wonderful but low, which in every department, 
from the art of government to the art of writing, 
appears to have remained as nearly as possible Sa 
at a fixed point for about 2000 years. The\°" 4 subject in which we, as members of the 
mummy, asit is the characteristic product, is the Society of Friends, cannot but be interested. 
fit emblem of ancient Kgypt. Yet material hap- Woolbridge, 2nd mo. 18, 1821 
piness appears to have been enjoyed. From! My Dear Frienp,—The information con- 
sports, from caricatures, from the fanciful dec- tained in thy last, respecting the facilities af- 


of Bernard Barton, edited by his daughter.’’ 


the work alluded to has never been issued, it ex- 


hibits the views of two distinguished writers, 


orations of their houses, from their use of music forded thee in the prosecution of thy present 
as a daily reereation, we should judge that the/undertaking, was,on every account, highly 
cyptians were not a gloomy people; and that)agreeableto me ; and I should have immediate 
their social and politic al system aimed, though ly returned ny acknowledgements to thee for 
impe rfectly, at a high st andard may be inferred|so promptly ‘contradicting the report [I had 
from the reverence, however exaggerated, which |transmitted, had I not, besides being a good 
Was entertained for it by the Greeks. —Lone £e. deal engaged myself, considered thy time 


Vail. , much too valuable to be liehtly intruded upon. 


aeiosllilitinns After saying thus much, thou wilt, I hope, 
FAREWELL TO MUSIC. give me credit for having felt some hesitation, 


and indeed catechised myself pretty closely, 
[ have loved thee, Oh Music! have tasted thy pow-| prior to again addressing thee on a subject, 
seldom many days out of my thoughts. 
And praised thy sweet song which has robbed me of} As thy prop sed “ Life of George Fox, and 

hours, |History of the Rise and Progress of our Soc 

I have said thou could’st lull every feeling of strife, ty,” is more talked of, andthe knowledve of 
thy being engaged on such a work becomes 
more widely extended, it is very natural that 


those interested in the subject should have in- 


ers, 


And have counted thee one of the blessings of life. 


I have thought that thy anthems of holy delight, 
Brought the dawning of day ‘midst the shadows of . ; : 
night ; creased opportunities affor led them of hearing 
the opifjons expressed by others; of compar- 
Ing those opinions with their own; and that 


they should¥as a necessary consequence of 
Ah thou lily white snare! thou rose bedecked thorn ! \thjs 


Phat tke spirit oppressed with unspeakable grief, 
Could at least find one solace, one certain relief. 


, feel desirous of now and then imparting 
Thou betrayest the heart, and then leav'st i: forlorn,!to the historian the apprehensions, as well as 
For thou hast not one comfort, one hope to bestow, hop s, excited by his undertaking. I would 


From thy high mounting raptures what deep moan-/ not, believe me, puteither thy time or patience 
ings flow In wanton and needless requisition, buton one 
Then Dll shun thee and leave thee and bid thee|‘Opi¢ I could wish, both aS respects our feel- 
farewell, ings and our faith, to solicit thy serious, can- 
Nor shall reason and conscience henceforward rebel : did, and patient thought. 


ys f } belief int > influe > {f the Holy ir} 
Thou shalt rob me no more of sweet silence and| A belief in the influences of the Holy Spirit, 


rest though entertained under various modifications, 

> 

aT ; , is, | think, no 7 ia net urs; We may 

For I’ve proved thee a trap, aseducer at best. ua K, no peculiar Li net Of Ours; we MA) 
and do carry the principle further, and rely « 

Yes, thou spirit of darkness transformed into light! the pe reepttbility of its guidance, and inter- 


Thou voluptuous torm, clad in raiment of white! nal consciousness of its teachings, (if 1 may 
It is thine, when our passions seem conquered ani fled, so express myself : We may, I say, carry our 
But to rouse up and cherish the evils we dread. belief on these matters beyond that of some 
our fellow-Christians: but I think most who 
profess the Christian name, with the exception 
perhaps of the Socinians, admit the principle 
hitselfin the abstract; and considerthe influences 
“jof the Spirit as one he the highest privileges 
ito which the gospe lo Christ Pai those 
Sewho humbly receive it. Not doubting but it 
“lis so regarded by thee, I cannot suppress the 
solicitude I feel, that in the discussion of a tenet 
so impo rtant, an {which our peculiar accep- 
jtation of, belief in, and reliance upon, renders a 
No, the Christian in spirit redeemed and set free imarked feature of our faith ; I repent, [ can- 
Cannot draw his fresh sourcea of comfort from thee; not but be anxious that this topic, If discussed 
The religion that triumphs o’er thought, word and al all by thee, should be touched upon with 
will, ithat humility and reverence befitting one who 
himself admits the existence of such a Spirit, 
iwho believes in its holy influence, but who 
probably differs from us in respect to that in- 
Hear the whisper that bids them reflect and beware, (fluence being pe oe and who m: ly even 


Then go where vice haunts the thoughtless and gay, 

Where the midnight of folly bears reason away, 

Where the mind draws its sources of pleasure from 
thence, 

And the heart pants alone for the raptures of sense. 


But oh! enter not where devotion has trod, 
To besuile the poor soul from its duty, its God, 
For the well springs of life, and the bread of the day 
*Tis thine, not to give, dut to barter away ; 


Finds a home in the mind that is serious and still. 


Then may each son of folly, each daughter of care, 


And e’er sin shall seduce them from comfort and rest, | look upon our belief in such pe rceptibility as 


Fly the arrow whose point would euvenom the breast mysticism, if not cine delusion. Bear with 


meon this subject, my valued friend, for, be- 
lieve me, | have no wish to dwell longer upon 
it than is essential to my purpose, and I most 
certainly am not going now to enter into a de- 
tailed defence of our views of it; but should 
those views appear to thee erroneous, allow 
me to express my earnest hope that thou wilt 
not, in attempting their relutation, at once en- 
dangerthe foundation, because thou mayest 
not quite approve of our superstructure. “Do 
not let me, I entreat, be misunderstood. I 
have no fear of thy discussing our belief in a 
tone of ridicule, or even of levity ; of thy talk- 
ing of our pr ene 9 o be led by the Spirit, 
inthe light and trifling manner in which the 
fundamental article of our creed has been rail- 
ed at by scoffers, burlesqued by dramatists, 
and jeered at by the vain, unthinking ribaldry 
of the lowest vulgar, with whom the taunt, 
now happily seldom heard, * Friend, doth the 
Spirit move thee ?”—has before now passed 
as a joke. On these points I can have no fears 
nor is iton any such ground that [ feel the soli- 
citude I now expre ss. But it has occurred to 
me, that w¥h a view to counteract the ten- 


lency of a ¢ocirine which may appear to the 


as opening a door to fanaticism and enthusi- 


asm, thou mayest quite unintentionally weak- 
en what, Lam fully persuaded, is viewed by 
thee as se red; and without convincing us 
that we velieve too much, mayest promote the 


more cold and sceptical views of those w ho 
be ileve too little. i certainly am not going to 
be so dictatorial as to tell our historian he is 


notto give his own serious and deliberately- 


formed opinion on the tenets of a sect whose 
rise and progress he undertakes as his theme ; 
nor can L or do L expect that opinion to be in 
precise accordance with ourown; but the 
more immediate object of tl 
duce thee, if anyieducement can be needful, 
to regard this point of religious d 


he acutest and 


iis address is to in- 


one on which it becomes even | 

igest of human intellects to write with 
diffidence ; as one on which it is very possible 
todarken counsel by words wi.hout knowledge 
[It will everremain, at least such is my belief 


after philosophy and even theol gy have ex- 
hausted their powers in its discv » & pernt 
of abstract faith, of deep feeling ;—to be hum- 
bly belte ved, to ode meeklv obeyed >» DUL NOL 
be too curiously analysed, ot lightly argued 
upon. ‘Those who reverently and devoutly 
believe its truth, and think they feel its efficacy, 


] } e ¢ * w 
are not very likely to abandon it; and even 


those who think it fallacious, may perhaps 
wisely pause, before they attempt to prove its 
fallacy ; lest in demonstrating the imposs bilt- 
ty of the Holy Spirit being a perceptible 
ru le, and its dictate g not only remotely but 
immediately influential, they shoul |, however 
undesignedly, inflict pain on those who think 
lifferently; lower, or at least lessen A GIFT 
ir which, according to their view of it, they 
supplicate publicly, an 1 afford cause of triumph 


» those who avowedly deny s existence. 


Bel eving as I do, that on t y susceptibility 


| 
f } 
ud 


of feeling and correctness of Judging respec 


ing this one point much of the value of thy 
history, of its utility to others, as well as our- 
selves, must in great measure depend, L can- 
not apologise for the freedom Il have taken in 
expressing my Opinions of feelings respecting 


it. Withouta capacity to appreciate this prin- 
oe as held by our early predecessors, it is 
|pears to me impossible to write their ! ry 
fairly ;~withit, | have no sianehneclan of 


thy erring very materially. ‘hes thinking, 
it would be a greatsatisiaction to me, fl may 














































































































re = ee ce mre 

something of \ 
Perfect coincidence | 
1 should 


storian, for 


ask such a favor, to know 
sentiments on tl 


with ours [do not expect; but 


is subject. 
be 
sorry to find our friendly hi such 


th yu 


t 


I am persuaded art in Intention, among 


} ‘ » } 1 
those who can fora 1ent doubt that “there, ! 


. 1 th 


isapiritin man, and th 
Almighty giveth him understanding 


mon 
e in 
sei 
affectionately, l 
'B. B. ji 

I 


most 


| chestsuddenly and forcibly cownward and back- 


ward, and instantly discontinue the pressure, 


thy Repeatthis without intermission until a pairof late 


tained, introduce the nozzle well upon the 


spiration of theppart of 
use the bellows actively, 


_ - = aaamanansiean 


in the summer of 1548; and about the 
time, in 1540, the similar expedition 


ae ; 
yommon bellows can be procured; when ob-)same 


1eZ Coronado of eleve n hundre d men, 


ase of Vasqt 
fthetongue. Surround the mouth with a (three bundred and fifty of them 5} aniards. ) 
wel or handkerchief, and close Direct a marched from the Mexican setuements of 
ystander to press firmly on the projecting Sinaloa, northward and eastward, into the 


f +} 


— t, being occupied two years 
exploration. De discovered the 
he chest to expel the air from wl { mines of Georgia and the Carolinas; but 

C thinking sufficiently rich, and hoping 


natural breathing for better luck ina Western direction, he passed 


led Adam’s d 


[ jen 


neck, Cal heart of the continen 


Apple, an 


press upon in the Soto 


ie lungs—to' go] 


mitate natural breathing. ontinue this anno them 


10Ur al least, uniess Ss! 


iyns ol 





July 9, 1821, ; Sie 
. come on. W rap the body in warm blankets jnto the valley of the Mississippi ; making the 
, I BRN coc 2 ( ) | ire »T yJiyv to | I o ‘ a . } Es \ ’ ’ 2 of > 
My pear Sir [ had no leisure t PIV land place it near the fire, and do every thing to first discovery of the Father Water, which he 
’ immer lette } | r | full e- } ¥3 : 1 . , a. 
your former letter when rived, a Tull preserve the natural warmth, as well as to im- crossed, extending his journeys amid continual 
ley 9 t deed ron] e re a dissert or . ate . \ . : : “1 . \ ‘ 
p'y Ol, In Jet a, W uld r ae a dal rauon part artificial heat, if possible. Kvel thing, bloody conflicts with the Indians, infolbe great 
ther th: letter 7 nfl Ce the ’ . : | f the 
ee ee a i” sin = “i howeve fr, is secondary to intlating the lungs. nrairies, apparenuy avout the region ol the 
Holy Spiri even OF Sa rae 7 *CeP" Send for medical aid immediately. Avoid ; \rkansas river. Coronado, proceeding north- 
: tras n 3; the more pious Socinians | y,:,, ; ; : ‘ ; ‘ try 
the ms sae cian a re | vi ‘S| triction until re spiration shall be insome degree! wards from Culiacan, explore dthe country on 
oul Imitit, thoug ider a different name ! \ > Mour 
W } idm , tnougn ut 2 i Gilie! j Linie establishe d. he Gila R ver. New Mexico, the Rocky \ioun- 
ut Ut! question what Is, at What is not t (1..! : . j , ver 
Bu ce Question s ld and W ; f ; —— tains, to the buflaio region ind prairies, ¢ Vet 
sect nat inthuenc is reci \ ng r ‘ ! ’ oe wy) 
effect raae INRUSREC, _ >| Nore Sentiment.— 1 look,’ said Dr. Chan- which one account supposes him to have ram- 
vhere e rionse ee reasor . ") y : : . ' +] 
wher Ee 1 Teg Th ca ,Treason en an no, «with scorn on hes fish greatness Oo I, | na nortl st course, as far as the 40th 
Sanity devin t 1 communis She | ‘ \ } ‘ hie . 
tei, “a . 5 : e W id, and tn pity on th wilted legree oO North latitude. From this per od, 
2 i} ‘ nave ancl r¢ ‘ is wh 7. ; = ' . 
tian ne nave been and ar pel ; prosperous in trucele for office and v- similar ex] ditions, connected with ¢ oniai 
nistake thelr Vn imaginations | spiratior \ ‘ her . 
m ; ; : ! “ler; but | 1OOK W hr verence on the bscurest pl ects, were repre ited mn these northern fe 
¢ j it this Was ad >in some ca l tt . : ' 11 . 
o pipes eg nan 10 suffer r right, who is tru 1 yns of Mexico, which were gradualty settled, 
sari (luaker t pres ! \ tha —_ \ 
= = noe a , 7 good, Dut persecuted cau iown to récent times Che, precious metais 
pociety wou'd 1 deny : } 
J —— vel scovered in various quarters, and mine 
tis always y custom ha 5 
| a er eee CIRCULATION OF THE BIBLE.—According to opened and colon rmed, which, in numer- 
ong in iny thoughts dD re k i \ ; ! . 
es , , the mo iccura accounts, on 1,000,000) ou nesta $s, v ind ea in con uence 
in hand: and to collect materials and let. the ) es } | , 
ilies Were In Us United S nual incursious Indians. Upper 
siey st y mail cunpat 7 
pian tI he : y " ates UN “th : uj n e vear IRiO he number has 1 \ } i iu \ ing 2a ihe Ni x i 
son er subsect which i Inde! \ ‘ : . : 
ri Lto 30,000.000. In1840. t B vas s; but Bay of San Francisc) was 
same slow but necessary pro At y ' : 1 i » ee | or 
| ' ‘| . printea V¥-elg lifferent La and cover i \ : nt I 
sent, lam printing * The H ie | ~- ‘ Frat . 
vv. ‘ pied ° »1S4i5 l vers ! ( th 7 Seal 17 70, \ 3 ran SCans 
insu War,’ a great work \ rot a 
1 Holy Sery aimou vf ind id jw estat ed several ¢ their mis = 
that t ot nh nif \ . W i tarv I 
_ rlV-SIX. Li-Te is s i r 3. I 
brit l ‘The Life of G box : vet} ‘ 
: — Indians re ¢ r gether and “ Civil- 
é \ Du ‘ 
D I \ nH t ni | | ’ | tun ( rnt he 
adva i i it I » 
nt . rio i \ t en = 
mu m the mean n ( ] . ; 
f (i i niardsatthe ! \ { 
‘ ; r pursuits . : 
: ar ( Sacramento, in but afew miles 
! | i! air & i - 
el 111G yY ad ( I i l a { ; } ’ \”? : . bu - i r river. 
» 4 ‘" l i | I 1 ithe sg l< nur Llere 
' , ‘ s7 
‘ Ae i | \ tt \ / 1.) flo« } ! { e iiss ns = ind 
» | his om 7 ‘ the fa } ive i ither ‘Tos 
_ \im i \ im. wince and lasso, thei ses 
iz Sd AG 2s | { ¢ n sand o t ir. w ta 
ty 4 1, 4 Cl is 1 | i s treasure—reserved, IS, 
L’ t t ( y a Yankee millwright, piet 
\ in which he was bu I 
CALIFORNIA, ( lin > r—a man » thoughts, hke 
: ly us # n. were run- 
he Spaniard ca as New World ir idventu S tiel in, W ] 
ia yeu ha y stof gold ; and w nafew yea ht n ‘ pou , nol ; So 
} ‘ ' yt » Infact, more precious than pine | nk 
to 1 in\ S | t l snow } , ) en ‘ iter 1 | io oft ¢ bus. n £ ( l | ) na | hh 
: . | antiit at from fiity to j a i rs 
as yours yt the righ \ h id ransacked both continents, « me)" - . a nity a ee a er 
"a ‘ +} ) ‘ ! { e fire > the \ te 
Farewell, a ve me, ru ichstone, as we sword and bu I i sand ; id yel, tn | t time ev “on 
nad nil ficht ' ' t n to runin his ace, washing uway the 
Rt ERE SOUTHEY : maT e natives and scrutinizir ry aor j ' | : , 
minet [a ea é ses yund it was leaving him goid in 
Ido not reinember whether I told \ ha <i . ere hectic = rit | ae nw s ana ah te 
1 he docility of t st. and the richn 1, every puddl That is the story; and it is 
Thomas Wilkinson, who is a collector of au Tacit ae . és : : trance e s illustrating. in the most 
t | ( ! Offered s } } cem te 1, , quliieas anveone, as liiustfra vv, n L 
ographs, shows ne as ‘ 2 CCl MS. 64 . 
ae aaa I : s - ai , oti - romat and enchanting way, those superstt- 
Fy) eae 1) ire not universally aware that even in 3 i 
OX S hand-writing, and told ne it | ar . , ‘ : ~ittous id f luck and fate;which no pl sophy 
warkable reseml Cc t Min North America, where our Anglo-Saxon ances. \"OUS eas Of HUCK ANG Talegw in ph phy 
hac " . - ‘ e , ‘ > ati , =” - - | . at o . ~ , 
1 1 . ee cat tors found a howlir . ler | Cnoniordei ganever entirely era licate from human brains 
whoin it Wouid nol be possit t i! a j wee wee VIIMCTHESS, (He opaniaras 1 : } , } 
‘ee er a mere) : it xLy to va tan. Al the world of Spanish and Mexican explor- 
more unlike bimin every thing ¢ P y TM POI Stary tO one DUN , bes 
re 5 red weare by (ie al ad as rs were for three hundred years hunting the 
: a id, . ii ¢ ’ : ' 
— per sent many expe ns of discovery ,| gold mines of the land, and found themall, ex- 
| ’ t } j ] ) ) a ry, ; ' } . ' 
ResusciraTIon or THE DrowNep.—Deaths two of whic! ; a : aaa cept the refa madre, the mother vein, the mine 
Wille 4, it} Wel appo ieU ) s 
by drowning are very freq ‘nt, many ves dividina e East and West betw i of mines.— North American. 
e d i J i ' ! 1 es t eer 
being sacrificed ior want of knowledge of the! were enoacs | r vears in exnplorin he it 4 iit: 
yy ve! irs pic Ve re )- 
means restoring suspended animatio f, ae ‘ : aes ; : ; . . 
: > 1 rntmation. Life terior, actua y reaching to tl pentralia of Mrmertzing Bees PREPARATORY TO TAKING 
in some instances will r : incre Py eee ae i oe : ' ef 
as Mt re main | n incredible the continent, and discover ly allthe sold Honxney.—Putabout half an ounce of ether ina 
Ime in the doGy, and ¢ iv eeds the 7 , . P| } : ° 
, uc only heed ” proper localities w Pwhicn \ a now accquainted.'small flask of two ounces capacity, and con- 
restoralives toset it in act mn n again. Jamestown. in Vir : . Reon hat } . . ee 
Dr. M ft ; ; % Ji town, In lia, was first founded in nect it with the hive bya ptece of glass tube 
r. if, oO ne American S nwreck So t G = iin aoe h ; . 5g > 7 t Mn) } 
the fol eee pwreck Society, 1608; Plymouth, in Massachusetts, 1620. As fifteen or eighteen inches long, bent in the 
gives the following direct st Ae en mini nsotain set diet | aioe ' ee i ; ' , . 
oh : \ nm as early a May. 1539, Hernando de Soto inded, middle ata right angle ; place the flask in a 
ne ovodady is removed trou ‘ t nNress he hae sured Pe in oe | - 7 : . Y 
valer, pt the on the coast of Florida, his army-expedition of a basin of hot water, and the ether will then pass 


te. 
ve 


indred and _ fift ite of va- 


not leave the country 


thousand and 
horses, which did 


men three h through the tube into the hive in as 


por. ‘I'he glass tube should be fixed air tight 
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. |, > ° : , ’ ¢ . 
in the flask witha cork, in the usual way, and yet long enough to enlist the affer us of those whose pany wou 11 fulfilthe most portant branck 
the entrance hole of the hive should also be lot it was to mingle with him, and having fulfilled bis'of its trust—and that unless he could ener 
ty : ; . 
closed with glaziers putty, dough, orany SiM- | Mission on earth, the consoling assurance 1s afforded’ somewhere onasimilar stock, a vast amo ne 
| l re l l . \ ) l } - 7 ae _— PaEG 
lial substance, allerthe other end of the tube that his spirit has been trar S| lanted into a heaver ‘Yi of sell- lepial, en and perseverance he 
l 1 : ‘ - 
has been inserted into it. Ifa flask be not at\clime value of those beds of black stone in the 1 yun 
hand, athin phial may be used instead of it. —_—,, On the evening of 30th of 11th month,!tains would lone remain unk wh the com 
’ = ° = ALL: it \ Lileé I 
Phe operation must be performed in the even-|Anve Bippre, daughter of Owen Biddle, late of Phi-| munity. 
ing.—Agricultural Gazette. ladelpkia. It was in this spirit of prophetic yearning for 
= = —— — a —— — the Spec ly development heir minera trea- 
; ‘NI 9 TW tPN GW A stated meeting of the Committee of Management sures, that he ned his attentior . 
SRIENDS IRTELLICLNC ES eee ee es oa moun- 
, of the Library Association of Friends, will beheld on!tain torrent, rushing from. the ime vicinity 
PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 7, 1850 | Fourth day evening next, the | inst past'over a bed of rocks, without a chan: ra 
SS — —- ~~~ —~ - —_~—_—__ ny | SEVCI o’clock. Jacon M. Extis, Clerk. po a and personally u lertook to ma nay 
{T 1 . ° . } | Ph l lelphia, 12th 7 } SOU. (re ble » | ie yarlce | nthe ' ’ 
We understand that it is in contemplation - oo He hal irked in the enter} 1e- 
s | oo lore the comple n his sale of the water 
to deliver a course of lectures at the lecture \ othe ' : a ee ea boas | 
A meeting of the Association of Friends for the re-| power atthe Falls of Schuylk Ww he < 
: > Brij is’ C . Qo] } \ , ; , wey 
room ol riends’ Central School, on some)lief of the suffer ng Poor. will be held on Seventh day; without means or credit, and as soon as | I 
interesting and instructive portic ns of Natu-jevening, [wellth mo th, 1850, at 7 ecloe aticeived the proceeds tt sale, he im \ 
+ ) ! ‘ . ‘ } . Cherry Street Meet ng House Being the lirsto ippil d the ul Is to the p ( ce 
ral Philosophy, Chemistry, and Geology, in- 5 PI oy put 
ad F ae at season, a report of e last year’s proceedings will } inplements to carry his itd ' ‘ 
cluding’ an account of the pi erties ot the - . . : 
a Eee mS" \ read, officers appointed, &c. Friends generally ar Lehigh Associating with hima man 
1 » 1 1 1} ' . 
atmosphere, with some of the best methods of| invited to attend qualifications seemed peculiarly to i 
ventilating buildings, &e. Electricity and Cuanres Apams, Clerk. with his own in the active prosecu f ch 
I | ith —_—— a scheme, he repaired with!Ers| 
Magnetism, will be considered with a de- ee ith {Firsk ly I 
: . ; i F Fr s’ We I to the aimost untrodden wiidern ' n 
eriptio : ‘rent apparatus use KET | 
scription of the dillerent apparat used In SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JOSIAIL WHITE Lehighton and Lausanne, the then | : 
telecranhing, &c..—together with other sub- “hule of bordersettleme n } ut direc 
‘ » ° TT Q | . . y ' lia ¢ y } r 
jects of pr ictical interest. These lectures mome time previously the inal compretio » @& gan i rers, and | 
- ‘ e 
.e } } ! *)] ' { sale of his w ‘r power atthe alis ceeded to remov tones in Ul 
will be delivered by Clinton Gillingham, 7 t ae 
| EF 9 A. Schuylkill, Josiah W had become interes Cae vy, W has ce assum m 
eacher o iends Central School. : ‘ ; 
teach : , ira er 1 inthe Schuylk Navigation ¢ npany.!at leaments of a regi nee, that 
Ine} led in the course will bea series of l‘owards the clos of the last centur an as-|] rd exceedin ecru and in No 
lect res descriptiy of some of the more fa-|S0Clation was incorporated to improve the nav-|laws had yet been 5 © 
Me yn the Susquehanna and Schuylk ! p r could trace the bou tries t 
mitiar star *s used in domest ile, as . ; 1} 
rs, and the successor his, the Union Canal) basins of coal by their super ; 
tea, co ” uM aren, & WITH AN ACCOUNL | | ympany, ultimate accom} ed by means|ut rly y rata, io n th ( 
of the st cture and functions ol pi ints by ra é ized ery, | reat 4 tsiare now k whi iriably to url 
Edwa d Parrish. undation, viz acanail ¢ imunication be-| And even if tl KI \ e had en 
' . ween the two rivers As t stence ¢ ’ nited eauca an if ( ( 
such ot our [rien ls as desire to spend two . . 
‘ i racite coal at the head of the latter er advantages, which ¢ | our perse eX 
we Le weal a eee 
even sin the week in receiving useful in- came known, an ad na ve Was pre- al rot N ire ) terrogate her b 
° | } | | ‘ , 
formation in a familiar and pleasing manner,|sented for carryt it in earnest the improve-|W lim alt | ave Tendet 
would do well to attend these lectures. which! ™ent of the stream, w c ined with the) portunity ol tle va Lc 
! ctical demons mn exon { att l'a S I r n 
in i ‘Ww o6possess aavantages over some { 4 J 
: S Sale pas ‘ i ‘ it t u- it ran i ) il 
of 1 int and popular abstract n of the §S yikill Navigation Company.!pointments. | t was d 
discourses which draw crowded and tashion-|One of tts c ind most active promoters was » COVE lL treasul , by e 
able audi ces . u ( it iL wa cor} ra ana i l ( i ) 
{ L | led hicl 1 fon the & he Third Month 1815, with} mines wet rably well developed 
ti K mwiedve which can be practic 
“ ; i MY livery a re 3 Many fe iding and Wurin these preliminary operatior the 
. ! ] 1 = - ’ , 
applied, is certainly more Gesirab than the veallthy citizens ¢ rn } p iW coucern-\ adventurers were exposed to re riva 
transient cratification derived from a display Lin cination and inageme! nd mat s arising fromthe d 1 S rthe 
. sae Tae ° . : r t 1 | mor usiy lor a w between ‘appliances ( ration at lal I lu 
ol e xpuence and rhetoric Irom lamous . et : ? . : 
; . nanadthes ugh p yneer ¢ é improve p | iwiiderne Nic | is } he 
spe AKCTS. nent pr ( mn I i i n tree \"\ , 1 we 
ee Ere long, however, different views of policy |kindled to keep aloof the wolf, the bear and 
It will be perceived by our advertising co-\led to an estrangement ine re eore al'the pant r, and unde the keenes ay n 
! , } ( h i) s © yt l \ W re ais ) ( LO l on accou ( ) at lé I 
lumns, that our friend H. W. Ridgway, still|*"! Te t ; At 
| I lj hool { Ba slight the practical counsel given by him in tle snake, or exposed in rough boat lan 
. inues s boardine school tor boys ar er { 
continu ae Coaren : oo ‘ir meetings,and to look for immediate large | gers »stream, W a common ¢ » In 
‘ 1. — ’ T » ; 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. returns from tl ivestment! ey had made. their chequered hist But all ul 
— Accordingly, against his remonstrances, they s and pel they et untered never for a 
Diep On 4th day, 27th of Eleve 1 mont A Litixed b oh rates ot toll, and in other re Spects mome! t chet | resolution with w h Jo- 
Rossins, in the 74th year of his age pursued a m le of management very mnch at!siah White started in the enterprise— pel 
He was an Eller of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting,| variance with his ideas of propriety He be-|severance overcame every obstacle——his ene 
| t r 
and for a long period has been an example of humility’ came disgusted with the concern and lelt iten-'ov broke down every barrier between him 
and ghtness. He was much beloved by his friends, |\tirely, having as he old me, first threatened and the goal of his pursu 
and esteemed as a Father in the Church them wi) a rival on the Let oh river \ raseriesS Of Unpara | exertions, the 
While on a visit to Burlington Quarterly Meeting He was as ¢ das his word. Deeply sen-|river Lehigh wa ought a condition t 
he was attacked with the disease which suddenly ter-|sible of the magnitude those great interests fl down a dDroad squat it bottomed ark or 
minated his life. His remains were interred in Friends’! which lay buried and unknown in the moun-/scow, on w hich the coal was to be carried in- 
Burial Ground at Mullica Hill, attended bya large num-!tain solitude the region at their sources, he to the Delaware in order to re ach t Phila 
ber of friends and neighbors who deeply feel the be- had hopedto reach, and develop them through delphia market. 
reavement. his favorite channel. already opene {in part. ‘T'o accomplish this, the Channel was narrowed, 
___., At the residence of his parents near Mill But in this he felt hims lf d sappointed by theiby ‘ving the stones in its bed so as to form 
Creek, Md., on the 15th inst., after a short illness, selfish an 1 short-sighted policy of the control- lon s or dykesturning or keep! yY tue 
L , . > 1 , j | ¢} ' f , rah! ‘ ’ 
Cuar-rs W,, son of George and Rebecca B. Thomp- ling interests embarked with him inthe adven- curren 1 the most favorable part lo! 3 nav- 
> . 1 1 1 | 
son, aged 4} years. ture. He was satisfied that with such a class\igation. Rude dams were built at various 
‘ This dear child’s earthly existence was transient,!of managers, the Schuylkili Navig ition Com- points throughout its whoie i DelOWw 
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the new settlement, to which the Indian name 
of Mauch Chunk was continued by its foun- 
ders, and the original contrivance invented by 
Josiah White, and by him the Bear 
Trap Lock, placed at one end of each. As 
the object of the whole plan of improvement 
was to obtain a sufficient depth of water in the 
rapid current to float down the arks of cval, 
the dams were only afew feet high, and the 
locks presented two flat platforms or gates lying 
on their bed—a large one attached by hinges 
at the upper extremily, overlapping a smaller 
one joined in an opposite direction at the other. 
By means of chains passing aroun d a vertical 
crank, a small gate in the lower part of a lateral! 
sluice was closed, and another in the upper 
part opene d. ‘The water from above the dam 


called 
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immediate 
Cre 


drew most of their supplies, 
was a foreigner named Frederick 
Augustus Hauto, who passed for a gentleman 
of wealth, and represented himself as the ne- 
phew ofa German Baron, from whom !.is ex- 
were large. He had with 
them on previous explorations and connected 


orge 
pectations been 


in some other matters. 


In their extremity they had listened to _his 
magnificent promises, and received him, in 
consideration ol his expected succours, asa 
third partner into their concern. What pre- 


sent pecuniary capital he mayfhave affirded | 
am unable to say—but it Is certain that he 
self proved little better than 
on the adventure. 

He continued, however, a 


1 
Hithe- 


a dead weight up- 


member of the 


passed then into the sluice and underneath partnership, which on the 20th day of the 
the two flat gates, raising them gradually un-|Third month 1818 was incorporated by the 
til the edge of the large one appears d abo ve Le ois] ilure ol Penns) iVania. The act entitled 
the surface, and, supported by the smaller,)* An actto improve the navigation of the riv- 
shut off its further flow. ‘This was its natura!) er Lehigh” authorized Jeciah White, George 
or quiescent position. At certain periods of I’. A. Hauto and Erskine Hazard, their heirs 
the day. a series of coal arks was started, at- and assigns,to make a good navigation down the 
tached at their upper edges by hinges, and river, and gave them sufficient powers for the 
forming sometimes a long train. As the boat-' purposs By virtue of this they constructed 
man in front entered the lock, he sprang on|the dams and lecks to which | have before 
the side, and turned the crank, raising thereby referred 
the lower gate in the sluice and closing the Disappointed in their expectations, the two 
upper, ‘The water escaped from beneath the friends were now compelled to 1 hemselves 
flat gates or platforms, which gradually fell,;of what was already a sufficient burthen, but 
and the long lime of arks passed down with which their own industry and success would 
the artificial freshet, guided at either extrem-\continually increase in magnitude. They ac- 
ity as we see rafts of timber, with huge oars. cordingly agreed wnh Hauto topay him a cer- 
On arriving at Philadelphia the boats were tain sum on every ton ef coal which should be 
broken up and sold, brought to market as a consideration for the 
Such was the original method by which this|relinquishment of his interest in the concern. 
great staple of Pennsylvania was introduced | This relieved them for the present, but it was 
into her metropolis, to force its way, slowly in- ng before tl incubus on their prosy rily was 
deed, but surely, to every hearth stone and finally 1 ved by the company into which 
manufactory upon its Eastern border, and ey merged [lad the first arrangement con. 
to form its principal article of commerce The jtinued tll now, the amount to be paid him 
task of introduction was at first exceedingly yearly wo ild have reached the sum of nearly 
difficult. As one ofthe young striplings en-/sixty thousand liars. 
gaged every morning in building a bre with Before thia time. however, the prospectiv 
oak sticks and large lumps of the incorrigible] value of the great work had become sufficiently 
stone, I can feelingly remember my anxiety apparent, to attract the favourable regards of 
while watching the process of ignition in ajsubstantial men,an | companies were organize d 
clumsily contrived grate, and my repeated dis-|to carry 1 forward ut ler the auspices of its 
appointments in witnessing the failure of my Original projectors. Ihe final result was, that 
elaborate efforts. Unlike many others, whose/|the Legislature on the 13th day of the second 
coal fixtures were, in consequt nce of such|month 1822, passed an act incorporating “ the 


abortive down in disgust, | 


was compelled to succeed—and welldo | re- 


attempts, taken 


collect the looks of the incredulous visitors, as 
my father expatiated upon the advantages of 


the glowing mass before them, over the smoky 
bitumen and dangerous wood fires. Little by Lit- 
tle, however, all prejudices were removed—and 
when the tide did fairly turn, the coal region 
and its investments were as we all know,taken 
like the land of by a flood of fortune 
seeking adventurers. 

But long before the article wassystematically 
brought to Philadelphia, difficulties of another 
and more formidable character clustered around 
the pathw p of Josiah White and his partner 
All the means at their command had been 
swallowed up by their operations, and in the 
purchase of leasehold interests, and large 
tracts of land, which with sagacious foresight 
he secured before their value was too much 
enhanced by the labors he bestowed in devel- 
oping their products. Financial obstacles be- 
came more and more urgent, and they were 
compelled tocatch at offers of assistance from 
sovrces which, under different circumstances, 
wonld never have been entertained. Among 


| 
gold, 


Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company. 

The preamble to this act recited the act of 
the 20th of third month 1818 “to improve the 
navigation of the river Lehigh.”’ by which cer- 
tain rights were vested in White, Hauto and 


Hazard. had con- 
veyed to the 
the 
ving certain residuary 
purchased certain |e 
in sundry 
and near the river 
pose of raising 


lt further recited that they 
Lehigh Naviga 


rights granted 


tion Company all 
that act, reser- 
that they had 

and freehold 
tracts of coal land, situate on 
Lehigh, which for the pur- 
funds, they had conveyed Lo 
for the of certain persons furnish- 
ing the funds, and associated under the name 
of the Lehigh Coal Company,” 
certain residuary profits and exclusive rights in 
the managementof the Company: Thatthese 
companies had united and amalgamated them- 
selves into company, the name o f 
“The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company,” 
confirming to White, Hauto, and Hazard the 
residuary profits and exclusive rights reserved 
by them: ‘That Hauto had agreed to convey 
all his rights White and Hazard, which 
agreement had been carried into effect, and the 


to them by 

profits ; 
} 

aASse-NOLL 


estates 


trustees, use 


“ reserving 


one under 


to 


the sojourners at Bethlehem, whence they funds of the company being still insufficient 








‘CER. 


for the objects of the association, it was agreed 
between the stockholders in the said company 
and the said White and Hazard, that the name 
should be changed accordingly { that the ec: api- 
tal stock should be increased by the admission 
of new subscribers, and that, in consideration 
thereof, and of certain shares in the stock of 
the new company to be given to them, White 
and Hazard should release to the company their 
reserved rights, and convey to trustees, for the 

use of the stockholders the new company, 
all their right to the water power, and come in 
as simple stockholders under the new associa- 
lion, &c. &C. 

Such was the origin of the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, the history and proceed- 
ings of which Ldo not intend farther to intro- 
duce than is necessary to illustrate the memoir 
of Josiah White. 


_—___ 





in 


continued 


Ours, 


The term oil is applied to two dissimilar and 
distinct organic products, which are usually 
called fixed oils and volatile The fixed 
or fat oils are either of vegetable vr animal ori- 
gin; they are compounds of carbon, hydrogen, 

n3t relative pr vary but 
the several! fol wing 
may be 


' 
O1.S. 


he r 
yy 
spermacet! vi] 
types of the rest 


and o xy 


hillie in 


i 
species. 


ses of olive and 


nalw 
anairy 


assumed as 


Olive Oil. Spermaceti Oil, 
Carbon 772 TRO 
Hydrogen 133 118 
Oxygen 95 102 
1000 1000 

The fixed oils abound the fruit and seed 


of certain p! ints; they are lighter than water, 
unctuous and insipid, or nearly so; some of 
these require a low temperature for their con- 
gelation, such as linseed oil; others, such as 


olive oil, vher than 
the freezing point of water; some are solid at 
common temperatures, such as 
ls when exposed to air, 
oxygen, and gradually harden, forming a kind 


concrete at a temperature hi 


oil. 
absorb 


cocoa-nut 


Some ol these ol 


of varnish; these are called drying oils, and 
are the basis of paints, synch as linseed oil; 
others become rancid, as almond oil. All 
these oils, like the different kinds of fat, consist 
of two proximate principles, called stearine and 
elaine : the fomer is the fatty portion, which 
first concretes on cooling the oil, and from 


which the elaine, or oily portion, may be sep- 
arated by pressure. These oils cannot be vol- 
atilized without decomposition. At a red heat 
they are resolved into volatile and gaseous 
products, among which carburetted hydrogen, 
in several of its forms, predominates ; hence 
the use of these oils, when volatilized and 
burned by the aid of a wick, as sources of ar- 
tificial hght. The action of the adkali on the 
fat oils is highly important, as forming soap. 
The volatile oils are generally oltained by 
distilling the vegetables which afford them 
with water; they fluctuate in density a little 
on either side of water: they are sparingly so- 
luble in water, forming the perfumed or med- 
icated waters, such as rose and peppermint 
water; they are mostly soluble in alcohol, for- 
ming essences. A few of them, such as oil of 
turpentine, of lemon peel, of copaiva balsam, 
&c., are hydro-carbons, that is, consist of car- 
bon and hydrogen only; the number, 
however, contain oxygen as one of their ulti- 
mate elementa, They are chiefly used in 
medicine and in perfuinery, and a few of them 
are extensively employed in the arts as ve- 


greate 
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lingering a while with dis- 
‘ases from which those less gifted re adily re- 
cover, and at lasi dying, notwithstanding the 


hicles for colors, and in the manufacture of var- or six years of age, 
nishes; this is especially the case with oil of ¢ 
turpentine.—[ Scientific American. 


—s rutmost efforts to restore them, During their 
HOW TO KILL CLEVER CHILDREN. sickness they constantly manifested a passion 
At any time in life, excessive and continued for books and mental excitement, and were 


mental exertion is hurtful; butin infancy andjadmired for the maturity of their minds. The 
early youth, when the structure of the brain is|chance for the recovery of such precocious chil- 
still immature and delicate, permanent injury /dren is, in my opinion small when attacked by 
is more easily produced by injadicious treat- disease ; and several medical men have inform- 
ment than at any subsequent period, In this ed me that their own observations bad led them 
respect, the analogy is complete between the to form the same 0} inion, aud have remarked 
brain and the other parts of the body, as is that, intwo cases of sickness, if one of the 
exemplified in the injurious effects of prema- patients was a child of superior and highly- 
ture exercise of the bones and muscles. Scrofu-|cultivated mental powers,and the other one 
lous and rickety children are the most usual equally sick, but whose mind had not been ex- 
sufferers in this wi ay. ‘hey are generally re- cited by study, they should feel less confident of 
markable for large heads, great precocity of the recovery of the former than of the latter 
understanding, and small delicate bodies. ‘But ‘This mental precocity results from an unnat- 
in such instances, the great size of the brain,|ura! development of one organ of the body at 
and the acuteness of the mind, are the results|the expense of the constitution.” 
of morbid growth, and with the best! ‘There can be doubt but that ig- 
management, the child passes the first years\nOrance on the part of parents and teachers, 
of its life constantly on the brink of active dis-|!s the principal cause that leads to the too 
ease. Instead, however, of trying to of the minds 
its mental activity, as they of suchas are pre- 
Hence the necessity of 
unceasing cul- linparting Instruction on this subject to both 
tivation andthe never-f ling stimulus ol praise ; parents and teachers, and to all persons W ho 
and finding its progress, for a time equal to/are in any way charge 
their warmest wishes, they look forward with|ucation of the This necessity be- 
to the day when its talents will break the more imperative from the fact that 
forth and shed a lustre on their name. But inthe cupidity of authors and publishers has led 
exact —— is the picture becomes bright- to the preparation of * children’s books,”” many 
er to thei fancy, the probability of its be- of which are announced as purposely prepared 
coming realized becomes less; for the ‘** for children from two to three years old!’ | 
worn out by premature exertion, ei instance ad * Infant 
dise ised or iooses its tune, and astron- 


even but Itttle 


repress early and excessive cultivation 
' should, the fond of children, and especially 
parents, misled by the promise olf gentus, loo cocious and delicate. 


often excite it still further by 


sd with the care and ed- 
young. 


ecstacy comes 


brain, 
ther becomes! might vertisements of 
leaving the mental, Manuals ”’ 
powers feebie and depressed forthe remainder omy! 


In not a few isolated families, but in 


of botany, geometry, 


of life. ‘The expected prodigy is thus, in the many 
end, easily outstripped in the social race by neight orhoods, villages, and Cities, In Various 
many whose dull outset promised him an easy parts of the country, children under three 


victory. 


years olage are 
‘To him who takes for his guide the 


not only required to commit to 
le exts sé) 
ties of the constitution, it will be obvious that stories, but are frequen ly s git) 0 01 fo 
the modes of treatment commonly resorted to hours a cay. Few chil dre y ate k€p pt back Mer 
should in such cases be reversed ; at the age of four, unless they reside a great 
stead of straining to the utmost the already ir-.distance froin school, and some not even then. 
ritabie At home, too, the y are induce db 'y all sorts of 
excitements to learn dddi nal tasks, or peruse 
juvenile books and ma 


necessi- memory many verses, ocripture, and 


1 that, in- than 
i 


powers of the precocious chi 1, leaving 


his dull competitors to ripen at leisure, a sys- 
tematic attempt ought to be made, from early ves, ull the nervous 
infancy, to rouse to action the iangt 


of the latter, while no pains should be sp iredtoen. “I 


the health brok- 
says Dr. Brigham, 
‘seen many chil lren whe were supposed to pos- 
But instead of this, the prematurely sess almost powers, ex- 
intelligent child is generally sent to school, and periencing these effects and sinking under 
tasked with lessons at an unusually early age, them. Some ofthem died early, when but six 
While the healthy but more backw ard boy, who/or etg rht years of age, but manifested to the 
requires to be stimulated, is kept at home in|/ast a maturity of understanding, which only 
idleness merely on accountof his backwardness. increased the agony of separation. Their 
A double error is here committed, and the con-| minds, like some of the fairest flowers 
sequences to the active-minded boy are not|* no sooner blown than blasted : others have 
unireque nily the pe rmnanent loss both of health grow n up to mi iuhood, but with feeble bodies 
and of his envied superiority of intellect. and disorderéd nervous system, which subject 
In speaking of children of this description, ed them to hypochon lriasis, dyspepsy, and all 
Dr. Brigham, in an excellent litthe work onthe the Protean forms of nervous disease ; others 0 
influence of mentalexcitement on health, ve-jthe class of early prodigies exhibit in manhood 
marks as follows: ‘Dangerous formsof scrof- butsmall mental powers, and are the mere pas- 
ulous disease among children have repeatedly sive instruments ol those who in early life were 
fallen under my obse rvation, for which | could accounted far their inferiors.” 
not accountin any other way than by supposing ' 
that the brain had been excited at the e xpense fined to the United Stategs But is practiced less 
of the other parts of the system, and at a time or more in all civilize d commtries. 
in life when nature is endeavouring to perfect of Scotland, gives an ac coupe of one of 
all the organs of the body; and after the dis- 


uid faculties system becomes enfeeb led, and 
1 nave myself, 
moderate and give tone to the activity of the‘ 
former. 


miraculous mental 


these 


influence of the same cause in retarding or pre-|described. ‘The prematurely developed inte 
venting recovery. I have seen several affect-|lect was admired, and constantly stimulated by 
iug and melancholy instances of children, five | 


r spn co the 


were) 


This hot-bed system ofveducation is not con-} 
Dr. Combe,| 


early prodigies, whose fate he witnessed. The! 
ease commenced, | have seer, with grief, the circumstances were exactly such as those eee 


every visitor who chanced to call. 
ing books were thrown in its way, 
the fireside encouraged, ' 
lected, 


Entertain- 
reading by 
play and exercise peg- 


5 
the diet allowed to be full and heating, 


and the appetite pampered by every delicacy. 

‘I'he results were the speedy deterioration of a 
weak constitution, a high nervous 
sensibility, deranged digestion, disordered bow- 
els, defective nutrition, and, lastly, death, atthe 
very time when the interest excited by the 
mental precocity was at its height. 

Such, however, is the ignorance of the major- 
ity of parents and teachers on all physiological 
subjecis, that when one of these infant prodigies 
dies from erroneous treatment, 


de gree ol 


it is not unusual 
to publish a memoir of his life, that other 
parents and teachers m: iy see by what means 
such transcendent qualities were called forth. 
Dr. Brigham refers to a memoir of this kind, in 
which the history of a child, aged four years 
and eleven months, is narrated as approved by 
‘‘ several judicious persons, ministers yahe others, 
all of whom united in the request that it might 
be published, and all agreed in the opinion that 
a knowledge of the manner in which the child 
was treated, together with the results, would be 
profitable to both parents and children, and a 
benefit to the cause of education.”’ ‘This infant 
philosopher was * taught hy mns before he could 
speak plainly ;” “ reasoned with,” and constant- 
ly instructed unul his last 
out any assignable cause, 
unexpected 


illness, which, **with 
* put on a violent and 
form, and carried him off! 

Asa warning to others not to force educatio 
too soon or too fast, this case may be truly prof- 
itable to: both parents and cmidren, and a b enes 
fit té the cause of education ; 
tached oll dt ect, can not be too strong- 


ly or too loudly condemned. 


it assuredly 


—— 
ASYLUMS FOR THE INSANE. 

The efforts in progress in all parts of the 
Country Rowe igrinestite sufferings of the insane, 
Sarid if fossiblt to = them, fo 
most ¢ rayfyi pg revide nces of the 
f hyugan e nig ‘Menment, and the 
rressS of genuine Christain 
It isa 
own state was the 


reason, are 
sp re ad Oo pro- 
; influence and true 
philanthropy. gratifying fact, that our 
pioneer in 
\ for the insane having been 
erected here as early as 1752, which, while 
Howard and 
bringing about a change in the 


these lau 1 ible 
eflorts—an asylum 
La Rochefoucauld, Pirel were 
treatment of 
lunatics in Europe, tested here those measures 
which have since grown into a system, re- 
storing thousands of unhappy creat tures 
In 1817 another insti- 
tution was built here by the 


to con- 
sciousness and reason. 
5 Friends, and now 
we have alsoin progress, at the capital of the 
' which promises 
the largest benefits, and for the early com- 
mencement of which we are in a great mea- 
sure indebted to the philanthropic exertions of 
Miss I YIX, who has now devoted some ten years 
work of urging upon 


state, a state lunatic asylum, 


to the the several state le. 
{|cislatures the claims of these unfortunate be- 
We believe the whole number of in- 
sane asylums now completed in this 
is twenty-seven, 
in progress or 
1796, the Virginia 
made provisions for the insane in their cvlony. 
The buildings are at Williamsburgh, and have 
ever since their completion been supported 
from the state weasury. She has another at 
Stanton, fi ‘nie de: in 1841, to accommodate the 
portion. The Massachusetts scam 
| hosp tal, has beenin existencé ever since 1797. 


Ings 
country 
besides some eight or nine 
soon to be commenced. In 
colonial government of 


| west n 


injudicious praise, and by daily exhibition to, lt orginated from a bequeath of 35,000 from a 


3 
but as an example 
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gentleman of Boston, ‘The charter allowed it I Persons in want of comfortables, quilted shirts 
to take the name of any person who should en- and substantial u r clo g, can be supplied at the 
dow it with $100,000. John McLean, of Boston Northern Associa e Keliefand Employment 
left, by will in 1821, that sum for it, and it has of Poor Women, No. 242 Greenst. above 7th. Quilting 
since gone by the name of **McLean Hospital.’’ done at the shortest notice. 91h mo. 21—2m 


In 1836, Miss Mary Belknap, of Boston, be- 
queathed $90,000 more to it. 


under ils at V 


‘The state 


ster, 


has SCHOOL FOR 


[ . STERFIELD BOARDING 
| ington Co. N. J., 


\ ‘ , 
one orcs costing BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Bur 


support 





a , } | The ‘ t oO s 0 on . } 
$100,000. Daniel W aldo, Oo} that town, De-.,, ee , t this institution commenced the 
be 18th o th mo 630 and will continue for twenty- 
queathed it $50,000. Maine has an insane at =a : oh a 
i iad weeks. ‘Terms—sixty dollars for the session, or at that 
: , ~ acres att her t t ac - 
hosp tal with 70 acres attache to it. It i” aw rate, fora part of the term, including, tui ard, 
finished in 1840 Since then two individuals. was); ng, mending, stationary. fuel and lights. the 1 of 
have donated $10,000 each towards it. ‘These jall necessary books, &e. ex ept matt itical books and 
individuals are the Lawrence’s of Boston. New '#sttuments, One half payable in advance, the otherin 
; ' ‘ » the middle of the term. W. RIDG ay 
Hampshire has one located at Concord, and . a H. RIDGWAY. 
: Stages running between Bordentown and Cross- 
was finished in 1841. Vermont opened one at . 


wicks, pass the school daily. 
Anna Marsh, lat 
recenly donate d 
I'he one 


It 


Battleboro’, in 1836. Mrs. 
New Hampshire, has 
$10,000 to extend its usefulness. 
Maryland is located 
1835. 
‘The Ohio asylum was finished in 1838, at a 
cost of $100,000. It is supported from the 
public treasury, and located at C | 


oirum 
IKentucky erected ¢ 1637. Sc 


ol 
in 


at Baltimore. was 


finished in 





LAIN VINED 
‘EIVED.—( 


JUS. 


LNKET 


BL SHAWLS RE- 
HARLES ADAMS now offers, 
B | 


5 in Caro 
lina, expended $115,000 for one located at 


ne ulh 


siket Si 


in wis, good 


abu ie avy, 


Columbia in 1822. Tennessee has one at), es Re Se eee ee 
y } ! : Pr riehnus—ver sir le, 

Nashville, ana appropri lions have been made WASH rARLATAN—Also. a fresh nly of 6-4 

for the erection of others in North Carolina! Dr EDINBURGH TARLATAN UsLIN, very 

and Alabama. New Jersey has one. Indiana sheer ana expressly for Friends’ Caps, &c.—This 

has one ; which has been finished two years. @ ele is wow well known, and ts sold trom 97% cts 

New York hastwo. ‘The oneat Bloomingdale, "!™ 


was founded by the Earl of Dunvore, i771. 









The state has since expend 1 $196,000 for 1 » S. Plain Goods. ¢ ds. constantly on hand. 
enlargement. ‘The one at Utica has cost near 2mo.7. 1850 : 
_ halfa million. Rhode Island has one in Provi -o ae 
~ dence. It was founded by private subscription. ‘ "etait ‘D imme Me Paves. ane erases 
The Hartford Retreat, in Connecticut, was es-|.; J ee ee eo Renan, Wyeerty. | Ae 
; 2 bite cd piy to ‘Trustees Barclay Brown, George K. Johnson, 
tablished in 1817 lhree thousand of her Cit-) James Thornton Emmor Com}|s 
i izens sul scribed in sums from a shil ne ) By be ry, llth mo. 30, 1 Us ot. p» 
‘| 8300 each, which raised the sum of $20,U00.; — - 
j Soon after the state granted a lottery, which, PLAIN MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS. 
yi lded $40,000 more. ‘ ; > \HARLES ADAMS will receive from the matufac- 
i TE NE EE ET ee ee gee ,( t during the « ing werk, a lot of rg size 
+ BNVENING LECTURES, at the Lecture Room day je bi Mixed Bla iket @ihaw s od and he WV, wa é 
i a, Friends’ Central Schoo} & J Shy lo re Re: i ted to the wants of Friends. 
A course of twenty-four Lectwres will fe delivered as Being the on/y /of in the market, they will be very de- 
above by Curnton Giitixenam and Enwa Parnisu.) sirable Also, Long and Square shawls in various sizes 
The subjects treated of, will be select with a view to/ and qualities 
interest and instruct a promiscuous a nee, and though No. 79 Arch street, between cond and Jhird sts., 
entirely scle tific in their characte will be far freed, North side 
from technicalities or unnecessary details, as to render P. S-—Prars Goonss@iiaifkinds, constantly on hand. 
them generally intelli llth m 1¢ » 
The Introductory Lecture will be delivered by Clinton 
Gillingham on Sixth day evening the 13th inst. at half ‘\EATHERS! FEATHERS !—1 0 pounds of 
past 7 o'clock. | Feathers, < sing all qualities. For sale, whol 
A} ed gramme of the course, containing terms sale and retail, at the lowest cash prices, by HARTLEY 
and further particulars, may be obta 1 of the following & KNIGHT, 148 South Second street, 5 doors above 
frie is wl » have also tickets for sale Spruce. 
Jos. C. Turnpenny, N. E. cor. 1 ind Spruce St. | The Bedding Depar nt of our business is in the se- 
Dillwyn Parrish, S. W. cor. 8thand Arch Sts. and cond story, whe e now have, ready made, or will mak« 
Samuel Gillingham, 8. W. cor. Marshail and Poplar to order “Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Mattresses, and Cush- 
Streets 12th mo. 7-lt ions of all kinds We also ep ¢ stantly on hand. a 
BpAPER HANGINGS, BORDERS, &c.,—We have good assortmeht of Ticking, Blarkets, Marseilles Quilts 
on hand at 1 offer for sale, a la ge assortment of! Comfortables, Sa ing Bottoms, &« Che first f] and 
very desirable and neat Papers, both French and Ame- basement have been appropriated to the sa i 
rican, for Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, &e. comprising gilt ing, &c., amor vhich are Brussels Ca ing 1pes 
and embossed pspers, and velvet papers, imitations of 'ry Carpetings, | il T e Vl Ingrain Carpeting 
the various woods and marbles, handsomely varnished,| from 25 cents to $ 0. Stair Carpetings, from 10 cents 
gilt and velvet borders, fire board patterns, window cur-/ to $1. Entry Carpetings, from 25 cents to $ ». Rag 
tains, &c., Wholesale and Retail. We have connected, Carpetings, from 25 to 4U cents Also, Oil Cloths and 
with t Mattings, at all prices. For sale by 


HARItLEY & KNIGHT 


d above Spruce, Philad. 


AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, 
Conducted by { 
we import direct from several of the best French manu- 
facturers, b 
on very favorable terms, at 
a piece. OurS iles Rooms are kept entire 
our other business, No. 4 and No 
story. Entrance No, 4. 

7” All work warranted, 
the country 


a person of great practical experience, and 148 South Second JOTS 







ith mo. th.—tf. 


y which means we are enabled to offer papers aon ~ 
EYRE 
AND 
LANDELL, 
FOURTH AND ARCH, 


prices from 10 cts. to $5.00 


ly separate from 
6 North Fifth St. <d 
} 


é 
? i obtain Drv Goods adapted t 


er : sn eae a E. & L. always best 

7” A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. Our Go =a 

W. D. PARRISH & Uo. French Merino at $1 a yard 

' a . ‘ » - enc i Til d > ‘ ara. 
2ithmo.7-tf No. 4 and 6 N. Sth street, Philada. . 









‘ > + ; 4 | 
an sa ag ye ne 11 1 . 1 

d paperi done in th f E ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
city or in at city prices, experienced, a thasr Scant, 
ap Goods. 


2500 yards 


Keep tl stock of ( 


rd 


motto Is Goods at prices. 


ith mo. 27 | 
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ENCE! 
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I. 
ar oN 


CARD.—CHAS. C. EDWARDS re 


A forms bis th 


pectially 


he 


iriends 


it Is receiving the finest 
brands ol Flour that come to this mathe which he \4 
selling at reasonable prices, and particularly sol 
their custom Samples of all the finest brands can he 


seen at my office, 


10th mo, 3 


23 8S. Eighth St. 


A LKE’s FRIENDS’ ALMANACS for 1851 are 
{ now published and for delive 

want can obtain them by applying to the hers. 

WM. D. PARRKISH& Co, 

No. 4. North 3th 





ready 


STORE.—Bkh mber & Carpenter, v\ } 


tail Hat and 


Cap Manulactuiers, No 1 


=" 
i \] 
a Re 





our h Street, opps ite Commerce, olle i ile H 
nd ¢ s, made and trimmed in the best manner on the 
most reasonab terms, 
EMMOR KIMBER, Jr., 
having for more than twenty vears paid part ir atten- 


he manufacture of . Plat Hats, fe confident 


that bis experience mn this branch of business will enable 
him to give bis custumers entire satisfaction. 
I mo 2 

BEACOR HAMER, Jr., (Successor to Jac Hame 
ey & Son. Ta lors,) will be thankful for the patro 
nage of his friends and the friends of the Jate firm at 
No. 22 North Filth Street, baving for years paid par 
cular attention to Friends clothing, feels assu he Ww 
be able to give his customers satisfactior 

tt mo, &-t 

wR «EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF 1 SAFE 
q. roi MERCHANTS, STORE WL EVERS, and 
others ; a full assortment of various sizes now in Store, 
Che above CHESTS are warranted equ nv other 
nake f security against FIRE OR BURGLARS, 
waving WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF BOTH with 
out Injury or loss to the owners, In any instance 


ALSO In store and for sale: 
SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES 
BOOKS. 


TRUCK 


: , oi n 7 ¢ 
S for moving Boxes, Bale w 


hor res 
DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with Cylinders Pans 
PACKING LEVERS for Dry Good & 


PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new « 
tion, suitable for warm or cold water. 

REFRIGERATORS for keeping MEATS, BUT 
TER MILK, &e. in dgining ro 

WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad 
WATER, caused by RAINS, LIMESTONE, MARL or 
other OLIVER EVANS, 
GIS. Second?! coor bel snut st. 


m, hall, or ce 


causes, 


i mo-tf, w ( t 





ee MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES.—Ju 
plinted, a fresh lot of Marriage Ce ites. on the 
st English Parchment—from a fine copper plate idapt- 
cd to all marriages according to the « Friends 
either before the meeting or at private houses. Price 32, 
WM, D. PARRISH & Co. 
12th mo, 7-tf No. 4 N. 5th St. 














}SENJAMIN H. LIGHTFOOT, HATTER, having 
) improved in healih, bas resumed hi u-iness in 
mnection with James Nickerson, of the late firm) of 

Nickerson & B shop, at No. 41 North S« nd street, 

where an assortment of Hats for Friends and others, 

will be kept, or made to order. 


The patronage of his friends and former customers is 


respectiully solicite d. 


N. B. tats for boys kept on hand, or made to order 


NICKERSON, 
H. LIGHT FOOT, 


a. 
B 

Aa* 
}mo. 20-ly. 


\ { A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh str invites 
id » the attention of Friends to her assort of 
China, GI a variety of 
patterns of Dir ind 
at lower prices, with 
which 
any part of 


eet, 
ment 
ass and (Queensware, comprising 
French China, White and Gilt 


lea sets, and T 


ner 
ilet sets, and these 
a general assortment of other goods in her line, 
be sold at reasonable 


the city. 


wil prices, and sent to 


Sth mo. Sth. 


Pp STACKHOUSE, Jr.. Conveyancer 
e of Fourth and Branch Sts.. Phila elphta 

He will attend to the purchase ani of Real Es: 
of in Ground lent and 
and the collecting of Ground Rent, 


=, E. corne 
sale 
the investment 
\lortgace Securities, 
House Rent and other Interest Money. 

8 me. 17—6 mos. 


tate, monev 






